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ABSTRACT 

This publication is intended to provide direction to 
volunteers and professionals working to reduce teenage alcohol abuse 
through public education e££orts. It includes the most recent 
research on the alcohol-related knowledge, attitudes, and practices 
of youth. It also provides information on motivating adolescents to 
avoid alcohol or, if they have experimented, to stop or avoid regular 
use. The guide offers ways to plan and develop messages and materials 
about alcohol so that adolescents will respond favorably. Chapter 1 
presents current research findings on adolescent alcohol use, 
attitudes, and knowledge and discusses reasons why adolescents use 
alcohol and the risks associated with its use. In chapter 2, 
communication strategies that have proved effective in educating and 
motivating youth to avoid alcohol and other drugs are described. 
Included are recommendations on selecting target groups, media, and 
message content. Chapter 3 outlines a six-step process for planning, 
developing, promoting, and distributing messages and materials for 
youth about alcohol: (1) planning and strategy development; (2) 
concejpt development; (3) message execution; (4) promotion and 
distribution; (5) evaluation; and (6) feedback. Appendices contain 
peer resistance strategies for saying no, a list of resource groups, 
and a 40-item bibliography. (NB) 
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Preface 



Since the early 1980s the percentage of teenagers who drink and 
then drive has decreased. This may be one indication that the 
hi^fy visible efforts of many groups to educate youth to the 
dangersot drinking and driving are working. Nevertheless, alcohol 
consumption by adolescents remains at alarmingly high levels. 
Commumcating Waft Youth fiSout Adcofiol Methods, Messages, and Materials 
is intended to spur additional and broader efforts to reach youth 
with the message that a healthy, productive adolescence is free of 
alcohol. 

Despite the fact that in virtually all States the sale of alcohol to 
minors is illegal, many American adolescents have tried alcoholic 
beverages. In a recent nationwide study of class of 1984 high school 
seniors, it was found that 93 percent had used alcohol. The vast 
majority of seniors (approximately 86 percent) have had a drink in 
the past year, and more than two-thirds (approximately 67 percent! 
have had a drink in the past month. Most disturbing, however, is 
that 39 percent are engaged in heavy drinking (5 or more drinks per 
occasion) every 2 weeks. In addition, only 42 percent of high school 
seniors perceive great risk associated with this level of intoxication, 
and more students now report drinking to solve problems. 

Reaching young people before they are in imminent danger of 
developing alcohol-related problems is a priority of the 1980s for 
the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA). 
It is hoped that this publication will increase the efforts of pro- 
grams at the local. State, county, and city levels: 

■ to offset or delay experimentation with alcohol or other sub- 
stances; 

■ to promote the acceptability of being a nondrinker: 

■ to encourage health-enhancing behavior; 

■ to improve willingness and the ability to "say no" to alcohol and 
other drugs. 

Prepared by the NIAAA 
National Clearinghouse 

for Alcohol Information 
P.O. Box 2345 
Rockville MD 20852 
(301)468-2600 
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This publication is intended to 
provide direction to volunteers 
and professionals working to 
reduce teenage alcohol abase 
through public education efforts. It 
should help those who want to 
educate young people about the 
risks associated with the use of 
alcohol and other drugs and how 
to avoid them. It is based on the 
belief that all alcohol prevention 
efforts aimed at youth must 
include an understanding of the 
complex needs and perceptions 
that young people have. To 
increase this understanding. Com- 
municating With Youth About Alcohol 
includes the latest research on the 
alcohol-related knowledge, 
attitudes, and practices of youth. It 
also provides information on 
motivating adolescents to avoid 
alcohol or. if they have experi- 
mented, stop or avoid regular use. 

This booklet offers ways to plan 
and develop messages and mate- 
rials about alcohol so that adoles- 
cents will respond favorably. 
Whatever the approach chosen — 
posters, flyers, radio and television 
public service announcements 
(PSAs), puppet shows, bumper 
stickers, films, billboards — the 
process of development is virtually 
the same. The fundamental princi- 
ple is to stay attuned to the target 
audience. By following the 
guidelines in this publication, 
communities. States, youth organ- 
izations, and other groups can 
change the misperceptions that 
young people have about alcohol. 

Information alone may not be 
sufficient to deter adolescents 
from alcohol and other drug use 
and may in some cases actually 
increase initial curiosity and 



experimentation. Moreover, the 
establishment of long-term 
behavior patterns generally cannot 
be brought about solely through 
publiceducation efforts without an 
environment that is supportive of 
adolescents. Ideally, information 
should be available in every com- 
munity that will offeropportunities 
for adolescents to discuss how 
they feel, learn facts about alcohol, 
get involved in creative activities, 
learn coping sicills. and enhance 
their self-esteem, program plan- 
ners engaged in educating youth 
about alcohol are encouraged to 
learn about the resources in their 
area so they can referyoung people 
who need help, with their decision 
not to drinic or use other drugs. 

Chapter I presents current 
research fj-^.dings on adolescent 
alcohol use. actitudes, and Icnowl- 
edge. Also discussed are some of 
the reasons why adolescents use 
alcohol and the rislcs associated 
with its use. With this, as well as 
specific information about the 
local adolescent population, pro- 
gram planners will have considera- 
ble resources to advocate absti- 
nence from alcohol effectively. 

In chapter 2, communication 
strategies that have proved effec- 
tive in educating and motivating 
youth to avoid alcohol and other 
drugs are described. Included are 
recommendations on selecting 
target groups, media, and message 
content. This chapter also provides 
some basic do's and don'ts for dis- 
seminating Information to youth. 
This information is. of course. 
Intended to stimulate Innovative 
ideas, not to prescribe one par- 
ticular course of action. 

Chapter 3 outlines a six-step 



process for planning, developing, 
promoting, and distributing mes- 
sagesand materials foryouth about 
alcohol. This planning frame- 
worlc Is included to help reduce 
some of the uncertainty and cost of 
producing materials. Information 
about youth and alcohol is some- 
times controversial, always com- 
plex, and often subject to change 
as new research findings are 
released. The following six steps 
described in chapter 3 can help 
program planners avoid misdirect- 
ing or alienating youth with inap- 
propriate messages, planning and 
strategy development, concept 
development, message execution, 
promotion and distribution. evaU 
uation. and feedback. 



Understanding 
Youth and 
Alcohol 



A teenager's choice of whether to 
drink or not results from a compli- 
cated mix of feelings and values 
arising from personal and social 
factors. In any case, alcohol use 
can have serious effects on an ado- 
lescent s ability to develop coping 
sicills. To reach youth with informa- 
tion about the rislcs associated 
with the use of alcohol and other 
drugs, special attention must be 
given to understanding their many 
dimensions and characteristics 
including their alcohol-related 
Icnowledge. attitudes, and prac- 
tices. Fortunately, research is plen- 
tiful on adolescent development 
and on alcohol and other drug use, 
as well as on trends in the use of 
and attitudes toward alcohol and 
other drugs. This chapter sum- 
marizes some of the most recent 
findings about adolescents and 
their patterns of alcohol use and 
abuse. 
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Adolescence 

Adolescence — age 12 through 
18 years is a stage of develop- 
ment most baffling to teens them- 
selves, their parents, and those 
who woric with youth such as teach- 
ers, counselors, and youth service 
worlcers. Adolescents are experi- 
encing physiological and psycho- 
logical changes that include 
physical and conceptual matura- 
tion, a need for peer-group mem- 
bership, and experimentation with 
heterosexual relationships. Many 
teenagers loolc outside themselves 
to find support or a coping mecha- 
nism to aid them in meeting these 
developmental stresses. Unfor- 
tunately, some youth turn to alco- 
hol and/or drugs and, tragically, 
many also turn to suicide, delin- 
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quency, crime, violence, or promis- 
cuity. 

Explanations concerning alco- 
hol use by young people range 
from deviance or rebellion to 
behavior that is performed in 
response to peer pressure, for self- 
medication, or as imitation of 
adult behavior Current research 
tends to support the explanation 
that drinlcing by teenagers is often 
a way of coping with the many 
changes they are experiencing. The 
number of teens reporting that 
they drink to get away from prob- 
lems and deal with frustration and 
anger has been steadily rising. 

Problems and difficulties in any 
one aspect of their lives — phys- 
ical, intellectual, emotional, inter- 
personal, sociopolitical, creative, 
spiritual — may lead adolescents 
to misuse alcohol and other drugs. 
Such behavior can have a serious 
effect on psychosocial develop- 
ment because he/she has found a 
way to avoid coming to terms with 
normal life problems and chal- 
lenges In fact, the drive to develop 
specific skills, abilities, and emo- 
tional stability essential for mature 
adult development may be inhib- 
ited by the use of alcohol or other 
drugs. 
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Rbks /issociated Vfitk 
Teenage Alcohol Use 

Recent data indicate that those 
high school seniors who use alco- 
hol also are more likely to approve 
its use. downplay its risks, and 
report their own parents and 
friends as being at least somewhat 
more acceptlngof its usethan non- 
using seniors. 

Heavy party drinking practices 
Illustrate how adolescents tend to 
greatly underestimate the risks 
associated with their use of alco- 
hol. While only 60 percent disap- 
prove of having five or more drinks 
once or twice a weekend. 73 per- 
cent disapprove of having one or 
two drinks daily. This Is in spite of 
the fact they associate greater risk 
with weekend heavy party drinking 
(42 percent) than with daily drink- 
ing (23 percent). These apparently 
inconsistent findings may be 
explained by the fact that a greater 
proportion of this age group are 
themselves heavy party drinkers 
(39 percent) than daily drinkers (5 
percent). 

The pervasive practice of heavy 
party drinking has remained at the 
same alarmingly high level since 
1979 (a slight decrease occurred 
from 1983 to 1984) and has been 
linked with such problem 
behaviors as impaired driving per- 
formance, aggression and vio- 
lence, disturbed interpersonal 
relationships, destruction of prop- 
erty, and impaired school or job 
performance. Also, more often 
than not. persons who are using 
alcohol or other drugs are multiple 
drug users. For example, in 1978 
more than half of 'the senior high 
school students who were heavier 
drinkers reported they used mari- 



juana at least once a week, com- 
pared with only 3 percentof alco- 
hol abstainers who did so. 

Although adverse consequences 
and risks are generally more likely 
for teenage drinkers who drink 
heavily either over a long period of 
time or on a weekend, no data are 
available on what quantity and fre- 
quency of alcohol consumption 
interferes with adolescent 
development. Given the lack of 
information on safe amounts of 
alcohol and the risks associated 
with alcohol use. encouraging ado- 
lescents with positive appeals not 
to drink appears to be the most 
appropriate message. Studies have 
shown that remaining an abstainer 
may greatly decrease the like- 
lihood that an adolescent will 
engage in any problem behavior, 
whereas beginning to drink greatly 
increases the probabililty that the 
adolescent will become involved in 
a variety of problem behaviors 

Most teenagers will not be per- 
suaded to abstain from using alco- 
hol solely because of information 
about the risks associated with it. 
However, program planners may 
wish to review the following sum- 
mary of risks associated with teen- 
age alcohol use. In comparison 
with nondrinking youth: 

■ They have a greater chance of 
not learning many of the emo- 
tional and social skills necessary 
for a healthy and safe life; 

■ They have a greater chance of 
becoming involved with other 
drugs and engaging in problematic 
behavior such as truancy, van- 
dalism, petty cheft. and property 
damage; 

■ They have a greater chance of 



causing an accident or injury to self 
and others; 

■ They begin experimenting with 
alcohol at an early age. and have a 
greater chance of becoming heavy 
drinkers during their middle and 
late teens; 

■ They have a greater chance of 
getting into trouble with parents, 
friends, and teachers; and 

■ They have a greater chance of 
using other drugs such as cigaret- 
tes and marijuana. 



•f AMMcenti AiMt Ale»M 

Recent data about the alcohol-related perceptions and 
practices of youth are highlighted throughout this chap- 
ter. The principal source of information is Use of licit and 
laiat Drugs America^ High School Students l975-i984 
published by the Natio* I Institute on Drug Abuse, 

Lack of knowledge about the health, social, and legal 
risks associated with alcohol consumption is obviously 
not the only reason why adolescents use and abuse alco- 
hol and other drugs. However, lack of knowledge about 
alcohol is at least partly responsible for alcohol-related 
behavior Frequently, more knowledge will lead to a 
change In attitudes and may lead to change in behavior^if > 
supplemented by Instroction in interpersonal commuiil* - 
cation techniques that will help teens say no to alcohdt^ 
Of course, behavior change may be motivated by other' 
nnethods. In addition to public education, such as change t 
ing the minimum purchase age or Increasing the penaltj^^ 
fop <fruiik driving ; - 
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Identifying 
the Message 
and Reaching 
the Audience 



''Mi^ parents have had a very 
strong influence on my life. They 
have made it clear that drug and 
alcohol use is wrong and 
unacceptable and have strongly 
backed my decision not to use:' 

— high school senior 



Helping young people to avoid the 
use of alcohol or, If they have 
experimented, helping them to 
avoid regular use Is a difficult chal- 
lenge Experience In many commu- 
nities has shown that public 
education efforts can influence 
•knowledge and attitudes about 
alcohol-related problems. Such 
efforts include radio and television 
public service announcements 
(PSAs), posters, billboards, transit 
advertising, bumperstickers. book- 
lets. T-shirts, films, videos, book- 
marks, and anything else that 
effectively transmits a prevention 
message. These methods are gen- 
erally more useful for creating 
awareness than for altering estab- 
lished behaviors or for discourag- 
ing behaviors prevalent in adoles- 
cent social settings. Such public 
awareness, however, is a necessary 
antecedent to attitude and 
behavior change. 

Information dissemination 
takes careful planning. How the 
message is presented influences 
whether it is accepted and remem- 
bered. Other messages are reach- 
ing youth that associate the use of 
alcohol with glamour, sophistica- 
tion, and ^estive occasions. The 
potential is high for misdirecting 
or alienating target audiences with 
inappropriate messages. For 
instance, research has shown that 
scare tactics and moralistic over- 
tones tend to "turn off" adoles- 
cents. 

This chapter provides specific 
strategies for incorporating the 
information about youth described 
in chapter 1 . However, it should be 
remembered that the charac- 
teristics ofyouthandtheiralcohol- 
related behavior vary to some 



VlkMT0TM Youth 



The following suggestions provide a starting point 
around which public information messages and mate- 
rials about alcohol for youth could be developed. Each 
broad message is followed by key points that might 
provide ideas for messages that meet the obiectives of 
your program. 

CcmmunkaU: Choosing not to drink alcohol or take drugs 
is a sign of maturity. 

■ Promote the idea that deciding not to drink or take 
drugs is the more mature thing to do. 

■ Depict specific social coping skills which are consid- 
ered mature by peers ahd adults. 

Commu9ii(ate: Alcohol doesn't help in coping with "real- 
life' situations. 

■ Stress that avoiding alcohol will increase the like- 
lihood that the teen will be successful in school. 

■ Demonstrate how using alcohol may interfere with 
the ability to develop appropriate social skills, such as 
asking for a date. 

■ Provide creative solutions and activities for coping 
with anxiety. 

Communiuite: Good friends respect your right to be you. 

■ Emphasize that being oneself is important. 

■ Stress the ideas of self-control, self-esteem, and 
self-assertlveness. 

■ Develop the adolescent's personal and social coping 
skills for resisting peer pressure and other pressures to 
use alcohol and other drugs. 

Ommunkate: Not everyone drinks. 

■ Dissuade teens from the widely held belief that 
"everyone" is drinking. 

■ Illustrate acceptability of use of nonalcoholic bev- 
erages by adults to counter the glamorous image pur- 
veyed by media of use of alcoholic beverages. 

Ommunkatei Be alcohol-free and stay hassle-free. 

■ Help clarify for youth the extent to which they risk 
getting in trouble if they violate the law. 

■ Suggest a good way to get parents to give family car 
privileges is to stay away from alcohol. 

■ Getting into trouble with the law. school, and par- 
ents is disapproved and considered stupid by most 
teens. 

Communioite: You are not a bad person because you drink. 

■ Help youth feel comfortable seeking help if alcohol 
is a problem for them or for someone in their immedi- 
ate fomily. 

Communkate: Stay alive, don't drink and drive. 

■ Demonstrate how young people can feel comfort- 
able refusing to drink and drive or ride with someone 
whose driving performance is impaired. 

■ Acknowledge that being in control is extremely 
important to teens. 



degree — in each particular 
school, region State, community 
A closer look should be taken at 
the socioeconomic status of the 
target group and the environment 
inwhichtheygotoschvvl live and 
play Such efforts will increase the 
likelihood that messages will be 
understood, relevant and accept- 
able 



Interpenonal Communication 

Lasting change in the behavior 
of youth will probably not be 
achieved without interpersonal 
communication. Including group 
discussions about how to avoid 
alcohol and other drugs and 
positive reinforcement of absti- 
nence Some alcohol abuse pre- 
vention programs help teens to 
deal with life's pressures through 
training in assertiveness. com- 
munication with peers and adults, 
stress reduction, social coping 
skills, and general confidence 
building (see Appendix !| 
However, when resources are 
unavailable for beginning such a 
comprehensive approach efforts 
should be made to tap existing 
community services and programs 
so that reinforcement is as com- | 
prehensive as possible. Teenagers j 
may acquire the attitudes that pro- 
mote and reinforce abstinence 
through Involvement with such 
programs as the Boy Scouts Girl 
Scouts. YMCA YWCA, Big Brother' 
Big Sister, Camp Fire Girls. Boys 
Clubs of America, etc. In many 
communities, counseling services 
are available for teens at high risk 
and those exhibiting problem I 
behaviors. An inventory of relevant 
resources should be compiled to 



''Television shows people getting 
drunk when something bad has 
happened to them.'' 

— \Oth grader 
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answer the demand for alter- 
natives that generally emerges 
once prevention messages reach 
youth. 

Teens are often very willing to 
get involved with programs aimed 
at reducing alcohol and other drug 
use and abuse among their peers. 
This gives them the opportunity to 
participate in a worthwhile activity 
while learning about and exploring 
alcohol issues, attitudes, and 
values. With their enthusiasm, 
spontaneity, and openness they 
can lend valuable creativity to the 
development of effective preven- 
tion approaches. However, many 
young people will need time and 
encouragement If they are to 
assume an active, assertive, and 
responsible role. The opinions of 
teens should be respected so that 
their involvement will be a positive 
experience for all involved. 

Target Audience 

Based on the review of current 
data and an assessment of the ser- 
vice area population, program 
planners must decide which seg- 
ments of their youth audience they 
want to address, important infor- 
mation about alcohol use by ado- 
lescents in a particular community 
can be obtained from the juvenile 
probation department, sheriff's 
office, district attorney's office, 
public health department, and 
drinlcing/driving programs. Such 
information will enable planners 
to allocate resources to the groups 
with the greatest needs and also to 
design materials that best meet 
the needs of each particular group. 

A Icey factor in delineating each 
target group is the group's level of 
readiness tn art — tn use nr nnt 



use alcohol. Selection of youth tar- 
get audiences is also based on fac- 
tors such as degree of risic for 
alcohol experimentation, lacic of 
Icnowledge about alcohol, or poor 
attitudes and practices related to 
drlnlclng. The following are three 
sample youth target groups: 

\outf\ of legal driving age: This 
group is at high risk for alcohol- 
related death and injury. Messages 
developed for them must address 
the dangers of drinlcing and driv- 
ing: the teenage perception of 
immortality: the potential for los- 
ing control: and compromising 
status with parents, the law. and 
school. (Care should be talcen to 
avoid a message that suggests 
drlnlcing is all right if driving is not 
involved.) 

Youth approaching driving age, 1 4 to 
1 5 yean old: This group Is anticipat- 
ing the privilege of havinga driver's 
license. They may be associating 
with older teenagers who are 
experimenting with alcohol and 
other drugs together with driving. 
It is important to encourage this 
age group to adopt a conservative 
attitude toward substance use so 
that they are able to refuse offers of 
alcohol or drugs and to refuse rides 
with impaired drivers. 

High-risk i^out/i: These youth have 
been identified as children of alco- 
hol abusers and alcoholics: chil- 
dren with problems at home and/ 
or school: children seen by juve- 
nile iustice worlcers for delin- 
quency problems: military depen- 
dents (and others in highly mobile 
families), and youth In institu- 
tional settings. These groups have 
a greater probability of being 
involved with alcohol than other 
youth. Materials directed toward 



this group should be focused on 
the benefits and rewards of 
positive relationships with peers 
and family and good performance 
at school. Strategies for coping 
with life's pressures and real-life 
situations are important for mem- 
bers of this group, who need alter- 
natives to alcohol and other drugs. 

Alcohol and other drug use is 
sometimes a part of being 
accepted by peers and for some 
peer groups is a prerequisite for 
membership. Teenagers often con- 



Com mm k M te: There are many positive aspects of drlnUn 
something besides alcohoL 

■ Illustrate alcohol-relottd Mwvlor .tfitt mm msli 
the teen loolc foolish In the eyes of their peer*s, 

■ Reinforce the attitude that expressirig^da£tiii(|rO 
one's feeling is respected behavior r \" :V 

■ Describe the effects of alcohol that interfere wit 
athletic performarice, iiuch as reduced stamlnipi^arl 
strength. ; 

Commimia^t There are many constructive opportunttiis 
to experience life. 

■ Recommend creative outlets that use the specii 
talents and expertise of young people,. 

■ Suggest opportunities for more involvement wit 
bmily. school, and community, 

Commimkiff: If you drinic something besides alcohol. . 
... You can count on not making a fool out of yourse 
on your first, second, or hundredth date. 

... You can count on ybur parents being more ag^ 
able about lending ybu the car. 

. Ybucanq^4E)nfna|cMia^^ 
.pipple-that'iriwia^ 




""Fear of punishment is no good 
Because we don*t believe we'll 
get caught:' 

— Sth grader 



sider themselveo menbers of dis- 
tinct groups such as jocks, 
preppies, and so on. The degree, 
context, and style In which alcohol 
Is used may vary considerably 
among these groups. Program 
planners should be alert to the 
types of local groups and attempt 
to reach them by carefully select- 
ing a spokesperson and focusing 
the language and content of the 
message, This is particularly 
important in an environment in 
which such groups may possess 
contrasting and sometimes hostile 
values, attitudes, and leisure time 
activities. 

Communkation Channels 

Selection of the medium, or 
communication channel, through 
which the message about alcohol 
will reach the target audience 
should be based on a determina- 
tion of which channels are seen as 
most credible and will expose 
teens to the message as frequently 
as possible. Research shows, for 
example, that the typical American 
child will spend more time watch- 
ing television than he or she will 
spend at any other single activity. 
Including going to school or Inter- 
acting with friends. In general, the 
time spent watching television 
peaks at age 12 and declines by 10 
percent by age 18. 

Although television is the most 
influential media, the cost is often 
prohibitive. As young people taper 
off their TV viewing in their late 
teens, they increase use of other 
media, particularly magazines, 
radio, newspapers, movies, and 
records. Radio, for instance, 
reaches 88 percent of the teenage 
population on an average day. 



They listen to more than 3 hours 
each day, most frequently during 
the evening and right after school. 
Boys generally prefer hard rock sta- 
tions while girls choose soft rock 
music. 

In general, when the message is 
rather simple, radio and television 
are the most persuasive. When the 
message is fairly complex, corri- 
prehension and persua<;ton are 
better achieved through print. 
Campaigns that combine many 
approaches are recommended to 
assure repeated exposure and to 
maximize the effect. 

Teenagers in a Michigan study 
ranked a variety of sources of Infor- 
mation for learning about drunk 
driving, types of alcohol, charac- 
teristics of drinkers, and alcohol 
problems. The following sources 
were ranked in order of their 
importance: 

■ TV Public Service Announce- 
ments (PSAs) 

■ Parents 

■ Friends 

■ News stories 

■ Books and pamphlets 

■ TV program portrayals 

■ Teachers 

■ Own experience 

■ TV beer ads 

■ Doctors 

■ Radio PSAs 

■ Magazine liquor ads 

■ Siblings 

■ Songs on radio and records. 
Always consider how teenagers 

receive Information apart from the 
mass media. Many adolescents 
have regular contact with local 
churches, schools, recreation cen- 
ters, or youth organizations that 
may be interested in collaborative 
efforts or serve as points of dis- 



tribution for materials aimed at 
youth. Informal meeting places or 
hangouts, however may provide 
the only point of contact with some 
young people who have no formal 
affiliations. They may be found at 
the drugstore neara magazine rack 
ora pinball machine, ata suburban 
shopping mall, at bowling alleys, 
beaches, and in many other set- 
tings. Messages and materials that 
reflect this lifestyle placed in 
appropriate locations will increase 
the likelihood that all segments of 
the youth population are served. 

Whatever medium Is selected, it 
Is important to remember that 
exposure to messages does not 
occur in a vacuum; other media 
may be supporting or countering 
campaign themes. Television, 
magazines, music, and movies 
relay many messages about drugs 
and alcohol to adolescents. They 
may imply that getting drunk is fun 
or a way to handle depression, or 
they may describe the tragic con- 
sequences of drugand alcohol use. 
Advertisements try to interest the 
audience in alcohol through sex 
appeal, power symbols, excite- 
ment, and fantasies that have no 
direct relation to the actual prod- 
uct. 

fAessage Appeal 

To have a positive Impact, the 
format and content of all materials 
must appeal fundamentally to 
youth. Many public information 
materials and messagesaredullor 
too complex. More exciting, dra- 
matic, humorous, engaging, and 
understandable styles make the 
message appealing. Also, 
audiences tend to trust spokesper- 
sons who are esteemed or who are 



''You can't get serious with 
someone who is drunk.*' 

— Sift grader 



similar in language, in values, and 
in personal and social ciiarac- 
lerisllcs. Teenagers tend to prefer 
ciiaracters wiio treat tiiem witfi 
respect and refrain from judging 
tiieir beiiavior. Tiie techniques foi" 
conveying a message tiiat iiave 
worlced well for commercial adver- 
tisers are: 

■ Problem solution — stating the 
problem and the solution; 

■ Humor; 

■ Unusual characters — person- 
alities or celebrities who become 
identified with the message; 

■ Slice-of-life enactments in 
which a doubter is converted; and 

■ Candid camera testimonials. 
Adolescents are quicic to discern 

and reject a judgmental tone ema- 
nating from adults or peers. Teens 
are very concerned about their 
social interactions and rela- 
tionships; they do not want to loolc 
"stupid" or lose control in front of 
their peers. Girls do not want to 
talce responsibility for reproaching 
the behavior of boys, and boys do 
not accept other teens telling them 
what to do. Teens generally tend to 
reject any message in wliich one 
peer is judging the behavior of 
another. Therefore, a public service 
announcement (PSA) showing a 
young person judging his or her 
own behavior — smashing the 
family car as "stupid" — is more 
effective than someone else mail- 
ing remarlcs about such behavior. 

Teenagers describe their peers 
who frequently get drunic as 
foolish, irresponsible, rude. loud, 
immature, and obnoxious. Positive 
characteristics — with the excep- 
tion of humorous and popular — 
are seldom linlced to the drunlc. The 
drunic teen is not seen as mature, 



sophisticated, respected, in con- 
trol, or confident. The need to 
remain sober to drive and to avoid 
trouble are frequently cited as 
acceptable excuses for not drink- 
ing. 

Teenage boys tend to place a 
great deal of value on outstanding 
athletic performance They value 
being masculine and they will 
respond to messages that provide 
a masculine-related reason for not 
drinking, such as reduced stamina 
and strength. However, since some 
teens feel as if they are performing 
better under the influence of alco- 
hol, messages must reinforce the 
reality that performance is 
improved if one does not drink. 

Messages that stress positive 
benefits, give a sense of control, 
and decrease anxiety and fear by 
providing specific methods for 
positive action will be most 
appealing to youth. Arousing fear 
through scare tactics, such as 
gruesome car accidents, are 
counterproductive because teen- 
agers believe they are too young to 
be seriously iniured. die in an auto- 
mobile accident, or drown. 

It Is extremely important to use 
iargon familiar to the target 
audience. For instance, adults may 
prefer intoxicated, inebriated, or 
drunk, but many teens currently 
use "buzzed." "bombed." or 
"wasted" and they make clear dis- 
tinctions between them. Since the 
terms in vogue change so regularly. 
Interaction with teenagers will 
keep the language current. 

Guidelines to follow in develop- 
ing messages and materials for 
youth are: 

The message must be credible. It 
must reflect the values, beliefs, and 



feelings of the target audience 
Teenagers don't want to lose con- 
trol or otherwise lose face. In fact, 
boys believe that refusing to ride 
withadrinking driver anddisqual- 
ifying oneself from driving after 
drinking are responsible behaviors 
and will gain the respect of one's 
peers 

The message must be eye-caUhmg, It 
must hold the teenager's attention 
and be sophisticated as well 
Whenever possible, the direct mes- 
sage should use the current col- 
loquialisms of the target audience. 
By the same token, the message 
will have more of an impact if it 
reflects the teenagers' analysis of a 
situation. Teenagers report that 
"you can maintain control if you 
don't drink." meaning that then 
you won't look stupid, get sick, be 
unable to drive, make a fool out of 
yourself, become violent, or be sex- 
ually vulnerable. 

The message must moimie. To get 
teens to take action, the message 
must be transmitted by a character 
that the target audience likes. 
Teenagers say they like characters 
who treat teens with respect and 
who do not iudge. Teens seem to 
be motivated If the message pres- 
ents one simple, positive, clear 
message that suggests some 
immediate rewards. Demonstra- 
tions of specific behaviors and 
skills, such as tactics for saying no. 
may contribute to a positive 
audience response. 



A Framework for 
Planning, Developing, 
and Promoting 
Messages and 
Materials for Youth 
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To help ensure that program plan- 
ners allocate time and other 
resources efficiently in developing 
messages and materials for youth, 
a six-stage communications pro- 
cess has been developed This 
approach has been used by many 
health agencies, including the 
National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA). 
the National Cancer Institute's 
(NCI) Office of Cancer Communi- 
cations, and the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse INIDA). It does not 
require extensive resources and 
may easily be adapted by volun- 
teers at the local level or by those 
at the State or nat'^nal level con- 
cerned about the youth alcohol 
problem 

The fundamental premise of this 
process is that health communica- 
tions should be based on an 
understanding of the needs and 
perceptions of the target audience. 
It is designed to allow for varia- 
tions in environments and to max- 
imize opportunities for creativity. 
Many possibilities exist for reach- 
ing youth with information about 
alcohol. 

This process can be used by pro- 
gram planners developing alcohol- 
related materials such as pam- 
phlets, posters, flyers, newspaper 
advertisements, television and 
radio PSAs, broadcast programs, 
films, and slide shows. Although in 
many cases the program will have 
decided on the type(s) of materials 
to be developed before undertak- 
ing the planning process, new 
ideas may be generated during the 
message and materials develop- 
ment stages. In fact, it may be 
decided that the most effective way 
to reach youth is through materials 



such as T-shirts, mlnldramas. 
comic books, bumper stickers, etc. 
Combining several of these mate- 
rials Into kits with a central theme 
is recommended as a comprehen- 
sive method for attracting the 
attention of young people. 

The steps outlined below con- 
stitute an ideal process, one that 
may require more time and money 
than many agencies can afford. 
Adapting materials that others 
have developed, with their permis- 
sion and/or cooperation, is one 
wayof shortening the route. Before 
devoting time, energy, and other 
resources to developing materials 
from scratch, check with other 
organizations to determine what 
they are doing. Besides avoiding 
duplication of efforts, these con- 
tacts m.'jy lead to ioint projects 
with shared resources and infor- 
mation. These groups can also 
help get information to their mem- 
bers by printing articles in their 
newsletters, ordistributing printed 
materials. Or perhaps other groups 
will be interested in distributing 
materials, thereby expanding the 
audience reached. 

Many State and national organi- 
zations have developed packets of 
materials aimed at youth. These 
packets have included press 
releases, booklets, public service 
announcements and other mate- 
rials that can be adapted for local 
use. Some of the groups you may 
wish to call are; 

■ Local affiliates of voluntary 
national organizations such as the 
National Council on Alcoholism; 

■ County and State mental health 
and social service departments: 

■ Statewide councils on alcohol 
and drug abuse; 



■ Special organizations for youth; 
and 

■ National voluntary groups with 
the family, for example the 
National Federation of Parents for 
Drug-Free Youth or the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
{PTAI 

Some of the steps described 
below may not be feasible; others 
may not be essential. However, all 
planners developing messages 
and materials should write a con- 
cise communications strategy that 
includes writing program obiec- 
tives. defining target audiences, 
identifying the needs and percep- 
tions of each target audience, what 
actions they should take, the rea- 
sons why they should act. and the 
benefits to be gained. 



1 Planning and Strategy Development 



During this initial stage, target 
audiences and communication 
strategies are selected. Chapters I 
and 2 focus on these topics. A more 
indepth analysis would entail 
reading other literature, new arti- 
cles, academic journals, and 
reports such as those cited in the 
reference list. Many communities 
may have access to specific data 
about the characteristics of youth 
in their community that will be 
helpful in formulating a strategy. 
Such information may be available 
through the local or State health 
planning agencies, mental health 
agencies, and other community 
service programs. Contacting the 
National Clearinghouse for Alco- 
hol Information (or Drug Abuse 
Information) may also be a worth- 
while first step. (See resource list). 
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The more data gathered and 
analyzed, the more complete the 
profile of the target audience In 
some cases, program planners may 
choose to conduct research that 
involves direct contact with indi- 
viduals representing the target 
audience. This could include inter- 
views with a small sample of teen- 
agers, a small-scale telephone 
survey, or a household survey of a 
random sample of teens Program 
budgets and timetables will dic- 
tate what is feasible. 

From the information collected 
and analyzed, program planners 
can formulate a communications 
strategy. The communication 
stategy is a statement of the pro- 
gram objectives, the primary and 
secondary target audiences to be 
reached, and the benefits and 
other information that must be 
communicated. The strategy 
should also include general speci- 
fications, including format and 
length, to provide direction for the 
development of specific messages 
and materials. 

2 Concept Development 

Based on the planning accom- 
plished in stage 1. message 
concepts are developed in stage 2. 
These concepts may consist of 
rough art work |a line drawing or 
si<etch ) or statements consisting of 
words or phrases to convey the 
main idea and the source of the 
message. Involving the target 
audience early can provide direc- 
tion for eliminating weaker 
approaches and for identifying 
effective message concepts. 

Developing message concepts 
involves considering several 



issues, as discussed In chapter 2: 

■ What type of message format 
should be used? A testimonial 
from a celebrity or a person typical 
of the target audience, a slice-of- 
life. or a vignette? 

■ What type of spokesperson 
should be used to convey the mes- 
sage? A member of the target 
audience, an authority figure, male 
or female, a couple, a group, or an 
individual? 

■ What is the appeal — emo- 
tional, logical, or humorous? 

One method of assessing con- 
cepts is to pretest them. Pretesting 
is a way to gather target audience 
reactions. The information learned 
leads to improvements in concept 
messages and materials when revi- 
sions are still affordable. Pretest- 
ing is not foolproof, but It can help 
reduce some of the uncertainty 
and risk of producing materials 
that may be misunderstood or mis- 
interpreted. 

Focus group research is a widely 
used method of pretesting, both at 
the concept stage and when the 
message or material is developed 
{See stage 3). Essentially, it is a 
type of qualitative research in 
which an experienced moderator 
leads about 8 to 10 respondents 
through a discussion of a selected 
topic, allowing them to talk freely 
and spontaneously. The assistance 
of the local advertising associa- 
tion, school system, and teen club 
orotheryouth activity group might 
be enlisted to recruit participants. 
The steps for organizing focus 
group research are as follows: 

■ Identify materials or concepts to 
be tested. 

■ Selecta skilled group moderator 
to lead the discussion. 



■ Develop a moderator's guide for 
the discussion that might include 
questions leading from a general 
focus to a narrow one to elicit 
group reactions on the issues, con- 
cepts, messages, or materials 

■ Arrange for logistics such as 
room and recording equipment 

■ Identify and recruit focus group 
participants from the target 
audience 

■ Conhrm attendance with partici- 
pants before the session. 

■ Videotape or record the session 
If possible. 

■ Transcribe the tape and prepare 
a brief report for use In planning 
and revision. 

3 Message Execution 

Once the concepts with the most 
potential have been selected, com- 
plete messages and materials can 
be created In appropriate formats 
for reaching teenagers. These mes- 
sages and materials should be pro- 
duced in rough form such as a 
radio announcement produced in 
a nonstudio setting with non- 
professional talent or a booklet 
using typewriter copy and a rough 
layout of the artwork as it might 
appear in the hnal form. At this 
stage, rather than generating more 
ideas and perceptions about con- 
cepts, pretesting should provide 
specihc information about the fol- 
lowing: 

■ Attention — Does the product 
attract and/or hold the attention of 
teenagers? 

■ Comprehension — Is the mes- 
sage cleariy understood? Are the 
main ideas conveyed? 

■ Personal Relevance — Does the 
target audience perceive the mes- 



sage to be personally relevant? 

■ Bellevabillty — Is the message 
and/or Its source perceived as 
believable by teenagers? 

■ Acceptability — Is there any- 
thing in the message that may be 
offensive or unacceptable to the 
target audience? 

Other gauges of effectiveness, 
may include assessing target 
audience perceptions about the 
information contained in an item, 
and the extent to which target 
audiences find messages or mate- 
rials attractive, interesting, con- 
vincing, or alarming. Also, separate 
components of the item can be 
pretested such as the cover, 
illustrations for a booklet, charac- 
ters In a film, and so on. 

Testing methods at this stage 
might include focus groups, gate- 
keeper reviews by the key people 
who would distribute the product, 
or reviews by other experts. Many 
of the individuals involved in such 
pretesting may be willing to 
donate their services, especially if 
they are potential users of the 
materials. 
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Ing matert«li to •« many places as 
possible Community businesses 
not directty involved will usually be 
pleased to assist by plKing mate* 
rials In their piKe ol business 

Although neither radio nor TV 
stations «re required to donate a 
specihc amount of time to PSAs, 
the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) considers a sta- 
tion's public service performance 
— that Is. the amount of time 
devoted to PSAs and programing 
of Importance to the community — > 
when deciding whether a license 
should be renewed So both radio 
and TV stations are sometimes 
willing to donate public service 
time for the promotion of a mass 
Information program They may 
even be willing to contribute to the 
effort by recording some PSAs with 
prominent local personalities as 
narrators In addition, consider 
working with TV and radio In the 
following ways 

■ Write questions for a talk show 
Interview and suggest community 
leaders, celebrities, or others who 
can speak knowledgeably about 
drug and alcohol problems among 
youth 

■ Provide background information 
to radio and TV stations about 
alcohol and other drug-related 
knowledge, attitudes, and prac- 
tices among youth 

■ Plan to videotape special events 
and speeches made by ma|or pub- 
lic figures addressing the problem 

Personal contact Is the best 
approach to use in developing a 
positive relationship with persons 
wIh> will display, feature, or air 
public information Evidence 
shows, for example, that radio and 
IV Dubllc sefvice directors will be 



nrK>re Inclined to air a PSA if they 
have had contact with represen- 
tatives from the sponsoring pro- 
gram 

Working with newspapers and 
magazines also requires personal 
contact When possible, news 
releases should be written dnd 
submitted personally to the editor 
Many magazine and newspaper 
editors are amenable to collab- 
orative arrangements so that their 
writers are provided with fresh 
news stories, feature story ideas, 
and useful background statistics 
and information 

3 EviliMttofi 

The purpose of evaluating a com- 
munications campaign is to deter- 
mine if it has had the desired 
effect That is. has it met its objec- 
tives? During this stage, the effec- 
tiveness of the distribution strat- 
egy as well as the receptivity of the 
target audience to the materials is 
evaluated Merely measuring the 
number of pamphlets distributed, 
however, is much less indicative of 
effectiveness than measuring the 
outcome or effect of the materials 
An informal telephone survey of 
persons who have requested the 
program's materials might provide 
some valuable Information on its 
usefulness Requesting comments 
by Including an insert in publica- 
tions, with a return address may 
elicit some feedback A more for- 
mal quantitative survey will, of 
course, require ample program 
resourcesand a careful determina- 
tion of whether any changes In 
knowledge, attitudes, and prac- 
tices are attributable to the pro- 
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the specific rtiessa««' , Liet\%*,rl6r' include a pari 

■ Did the target aU<^'^t,ccS \c.eK of ' >*Wv^'*^is issue in more 
or reject the rtiessa«"^sl3eihe f^'" A^^S^ WS^^m in touch with 
evant to therti as in'^'^idualsf of^^S'^/f'l *'th similar con- 

■ To what extend wef^chaVs"'^ c^'r^ /l. vities will provide 
target audience att'ttJ^eS. \ Jt a^,^\^J\S ^'^ts into effective 
and behaviors attri^.^^able t^^ tf rti^ lW<:hing youth with 
messages and rT,atef'^ls? Jf,f»^^ 

■ To v'hat extent ^ef? chai«p$ i^^ \^ W V' there are certain 
target audigpce inte"tion5 t^^^^K^ pr'^^h,7!'l!\y'"o* consistently 
appropriate actiopS 't^flucnc^? Lf*} Z/ a communica- 

■ Did the effectiveness of the .f<'" tiV^ X .1 '^n. even when 
paign ''arv according t^ the ^^0' ,e^rSX \ '"'^^'^^ 

graphic charactef'stics Qf tf,^ ^ IS d V'foft should be 

audiences (gex. a«f' racC- l^^ii'^ A^^S^J l&^loP'^S ^ com- 

incorr-e. ar,d so opi? pW? P'^" 

■ What Was learn^'' in the .f<'; tV^r .[W^t of the research 
paigfi about iar««t aO%(,c^. ijt^jwj^v^ target population 

characteristjf.sandf^V'^''Vtf^w a^k^Kv ""^^ ""^^'^ 'n 

would improve the "^^ssaS^s h^l^ V^r!V»''^ation will provide 

materials? jif'f:\':y'""W approaches 

■ What Was learne'' in t*^« raf^" g ^^^'/f!!'^^ the information 
paign that cOuld be t^Sed in J,/; n^f VlC! \V^Ptl°"s of youth 
ning ftJture cof^'^un 'c^rio'^ V\^> *^«edback from them 
activities? ^ ^ evTVjlon^^ small-scale - are 

. good working rela- 

O PeedhaCk fi<^kH. / concerned citizens 

" 11 l\*^l/r^m^ ity, the local media. 

In the Sixth stage. the '^y. 'CM!llyT\ 

tion gathered thrcJ^^h pf%ci^f if^^ V V"" 
and other research- well as ^^0\^ 
uation- is analyzed prcP^t^tiV 
of a new cycle of Pr^gra"* ^^e^^ 
sages and fnateff^Js. Th« ^^t^ 
should be exartiipea za{^%^ 
,uncover problerri^' %d '^leni''^ 



Appendix I 



"Saying No": 
Peer Resistance 
Strategies 



"Saying No" is a promising 
approach to prevention of alcohol 
and other drug abuse. It is 
designed to help young people 
resist pressure to use cigarettes, 
alcohol, and other drugs These 
"Saying No" programs draw on 
social-psychological theories that 
suggest that resistance to peer per- 
suasion will be greater if young 
people have been able, in advance, 
to identify, understand, and prac- 
tice reasons for not using alcohol 
and other drugs. Most "Saying No" 
programs incorporate three com- 
ponents: (1) strategies that 
increase young people s knowl- 
edge by providing information 
about alcohol and other drugs and 
their effects, peer pressure, and 
other influences to use drugs; (2) 
techniques for expanding their 
specific behavior repertoire for 
"saying no": and (3) training in life 
skills such as decisionmaking, cop- 
ing with anxiety, and assertiveness. 

The approach has been targeted 
at 6th. 7th. or 8th graders, often 
with booster programs in high 
school. In the classroom, these 
programs can be presented by live 
role modeling situations or video- 
taped role modeling, and with pub- 
lic commitments in front of other 
classmates not to smoke or use 
drugs. Health educators or teach- 
ers can present the curriculum 
units. Same-age peers or older 



peers can also be trained to intro- 
duce these concepts and mate- 
rials Although there is ongoing 
research on effective "Saying No" 
approaches, at this point it 
appears as though peers are more 
effective than teachers in present- 
ing this approach to students 

Another drug education 
approach is "general skills 
development" rather than 
response skills to very specific 
stimuli such as cigarette smoking. 
This approach suggests that if stu- 
dents are able to learn general 
skills — such as how to be asser- 
tive, how to communicate more 
effectively with other young peo- 
ple, how to handle anxiety, how to 
learn self-improvement, and how 
to Improve decision making — they 
will be better prepared for dealing 
with life's pressures, including, but 
not limited to. dealing with alcohol 
and other drugs 

Although many of these 
approaches are promising and 
some have shown positive evalua- 
tion outcomes, research is ongoing 
todetermlne with whom and under 
what conditions these different 
approaches are effective, what 
components are effective, whether 
they will work in regular classroom 
situations, rather than under sci- 
entifically controlled settings, and 
whether teachers and peers can 
effectively transmit these 
approaches. 

Attached is a list of some of the 
individuals involved in developing 
curricula for the various "Saying 
No" approaches. To inquire about 
these various curricula, we suggest 
your school's curriculum develop- 
ment specialist may wish to make 
direct contact with the researchers. 



I 



IndhUimU T0 Ontact for further lnform0thn 
AlfNt Peer Re$l$Utnu Stretegies 

Gilbert I. Botvia Ph.D. 
Department of Pubic Health 
Cornell University Medical College 
411 East 69th St . Room 226 
New York. NY 10021 
(212)472-5240 

Richard i Evans. Ph D . Director 

Social Psychology/Behavioral Medicine Research and 

Graduate Training Group 
Department of Psychology 
University of Houston. Central Campus 
Houston. TX 77004 
1713) 749-3152 



Kelin Gersick. Ph.D. 

The Consultation Center of the Connecticut Mental 

Health Center 
Department of Psychiatry 
Yale University School of Medicine 
19 Howe Street 
New Haven, a 06511 
(2031 -^89-7645 

William Hansen. Ph.D./C Anderson lohnson. Ph.D. 
Protect SMART 

Health Behavior Research Institute 
University of Southern California 
1985 Zonal Avenue 
Los Angeles. CA 90033 
(213) 224-7594 



Alfred McAlister. Ph D. 

Center for Health Promotion Research and 

Development 
University of Texas at Austin 
2300 Main Building 
Austin. TX 78712 
(512) 471-5801 



Cheryl L Perry. Ph.D. 

Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene 

School of Public Health 

University of Minnesota 

611 Beacon St.. SE 

Minneapolis. MN 55455 

(612) 376-6966 



The following resource groups can provide 
additional information and/or assistance 



Resource 
Groups 



Al-Anon Family Group Headquarters 
(includes Alateen for children or siblings 
of alcoholics, and Al-Anon Adult Children 
of Alcoholics groups) 

PO Box 182 

Madison Square Station 
New York. NY 10159 
(2121 683-1771 



Alcoholics Anonymous 
PO Box 459 
Grand Central Station 
New York. NY 10163 
(212) 686-1100 

American Council for Drug Education 
5820 Hubbard Drive 
Rcckville. MD 20852 
(101) 984-5700 



Boys Clubs of America 
771 First Avenue 
New York. NY 10017 
(212) 557-7755 

Center for Early Adolescence 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Suite 223 

CarrMill Mall 

Carrboro. NC 275 lo 

(919)966-1148 

Children of Alcoholics Foundation. Inc 
540 Madison Avenue. 23rd Floor 
New York. NY 10022 
(212)431-1366 

Families in Action Drug Information Center 
3845 North Druid Hills Road 
Suite 300 
Decatur. GA 30033 
(404) 325-5799 



Girls Clubs of America 
205 Lexington Avenue 
New York. NY 10016 
(212)689-3700 




Mothers Against Drunk Driving (MADDl 

Central Office 

669 Airport Freeway 

Suite 310 

Hurst. TX 76053 

1817) 268-MADD 



P National Association for Children of 
l^t Alcoholics 

31706 Coast Highway 
t Suite 201 

' South Laguna. CA 92677 
1714) 499-3889 

National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
information (NCALU 
' PO Box 2345 

Rockville MD 20852 
f (301)468*2600 

i- National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse 

InfomiatiQn 
r P.O. Box 1908 
^^RockvilleMD 20850 
||?^30i) 443-6500 

||;National Congress of Parents and Teach^- 

plOO Rush Street 

I Oii»goJL606l^^^^ 

g^|3l2| 787-0977 

BV^biial Coundl on Alcoholism ^ ^ 

iJUWest 21st Street 
|;^:Nevyorfc,NY loolo 

|R-^^ •. ' . ' ■ * " ■ ■■■ ; 

E National Federation of Parents for Drug-Fre^ 
Ybuth 

: 1820 Frai^wall Avenue 
!> Suite 16 

^^ Si|ver:Sprtng. MD 20902 
i^^l^544.KIDS 



|fi^tiQhal Highway Traffic Safety 



AAninistiattOfV 
g^: Oili(ce of Alcohol Cbun 
^7(»S(ev«nftiStt«et^^ " 



Office of Smoking and Health 

Technical Information Center 

5600 Fishers Lane 

Park Building. Room I -10 

Rocfcville. MD 20857 

(301)443-1690 

Wisconsin Clearinghouse for Alcohol an 

Other Drug information 
1954 East Washington Avenue 
Madison. Wl 53704 
(608) 263-2797 
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We hope that Communkat'mg WKfi \outh ^boul Mcohol. 
Methods, Messages, and Materials has been helpful, and 
that you will recommend It to others. Please rake a 
moment to wrUe the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol Information (NCALI) and tell us of your 
impressions of this publication, as well as areas of 
concern that you would like us to address In future 
publications about youth and alcohol. We welcome 
your comments with the anticipation that they will 
help us serve you better In the future. 

This publication is not copyrighted. Permission to 
duplicate the contents is not necessary. Duplication is 
encouraged. 

Address your correspondence to: National Clearing- 
house for Alcohol Information. Attn: Materials 
Development P.O. Box 2343. Rockville. MD 20852. 



